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Lo! another precious relic! A leaf from the 
Diary of Henry Kirke White, the poet. We all 
remember that poor Henry passed some time in 
an attorney’s office, before he was assistea by Mr. 
Wilberforce to prepare for an university educa- 
tion. While breathing that ungenial atmosphere, 
he committed to paper this brief skeleton-record 
of a few of his unhappy days. The very sight of 
itis dreary and melancholy like the writer’s heart. 
All that we here learn of his occupations, is, that 
on Saturday the 8th of some month or other, he 
was engaged in ‘“‘entering up the Hall Books;—on 
Monday the 10th, copying all the morning cer- 
tain ietters for Mr. Enfield ;—on Wednesday, 
fair copying a schedule of fines and amercements; 
on Thursday, Do. do., another copy on unstamp- 
ed parchment; on Friday the 14th, drawing ad- 
vertisement of two heifers, the property of Ed- 
ward Musson, being stolen or strayed out of his 
close in the parish of Radford. Attending the 
printer therewith, &c. &c.” 

One blessed blank appears amidst these world- 
ly details. Itis that of Sunday the 9th. Noth- 
ing is recorded under this date, except the sim- 
ple day. And one cannot but vividly sympathise 
with such a being as Kirke White, for this short 
though happy respite from labours which he must 
have loathed. Henry Kirke White’s Sabbath! 
It is almost a subject for a poem. Imagination 
follows him to his closet, to his church, to his 
lonely evening walk, to the long portion of his 
night spent over his Bible, his Milton, or some 
of England’s noblest divines. The handwriting 
of this specimen is manly, and elegantly plain. 

This is succeeded by another rarity; a letter 
from the celebrated George Whitefield, dated 
London, June 13, 1755, then in the 4Ist year of 
his age, to his nephew James Whitefield at Sa. 
vannah, in Georgia. Itis so characteristic, that 
it must here be inserted entire :— 

“My Dear Jemmy—I wrote to you a few days 
agoe by a Carolina ship, and since that have re- 
ceived your two letters, which convinced me that 
you was not ungrateful. May this crime of 
crimes 1n respect either to God or man, be never 
justly laid to your charge! Remem»er your 
present as well as future and eternal all, ina 
great measure depends on the improvement of a 
few growing years. Be steady and diligent and 
pious now, and you will find that God will do 
wonders for you. The Captain is mightily pleas- 
ed, and your father, notwithstanding his affec- 
tion to see you, 1s glad you are provided for.— 
Your sister Fanny will soon be married, and 
Fanny Greville is already disposed of. Her hus- 
band (a young attorney of Bath,) hath sent me a 
very obliging letter. Oh that my relations were 
born of God! I hope you will not rest without 


it. To encourage you in outward matters, I have 








sent you in part of payment, some loaf sugar 
which I thought would be a good commodity 
Your Father also hath sent you some buckles, 
knit breeches, and a dolphin cheese with a letter. 
All which [hope wil! come to hand. Write often; 
work hard, and pray much, and believe me to 
be, my deaf? Jemmy, 

“Your affectionate uncle, and assured friend, 

G. W.” 

We next come toa little note ot thanks from 
Frederic William, the present King of Prussia to 
a German author, from’ whom he had received 
the present of a Biography of Calvin. The sig- 
nature alone is in the handwriting of Frederick, 
the rest of the note by some private Secretary. 
There is nothing else remarkable about it, ex- 
cept perhaps the royal munificence with which a 
whole sheet of superfine letter paper is devoted 
to the writing of three close lines. The circum. 
stance marks perhaps an advance in refinement 
from the whitey-brown paper employed in the 
note of Frederick’s warlike predecessor, which 
has already been remarked upon. 

Following this, is a curious affair, which ap- 
pears to be enveloped ina little mystery. It is 
something like a mourning card, containing an 
inscription by the celebrated Lavater. It was 
lately given to Dr. Sprague of Albany by Lava- 
ter's son-in-law at Zurich, in Switzerland, the 
birth-place and residence ofthe great physiogno- 
mist. The following is an exaet translation of 
the whole inscription :— 

“To a Friend after my Death. 

Let every thing be asin to thee, and that 
alone, which separates thee from the 
Lord. 18th November, 1794. L.” 

The sentiment is so excellent, that we will at- 
tempt to give it here a metrical clothing: 

Detest as sinful, and detest alone 
Whate’er removes thee from th’ Eternal One. 

Another card succeeds, ota different kind, but 
of still more value, probably, as an Autograph. 
It is from the celebrated Goethe, who asks of 
Professor Riemer the loan fer a short time, of the 
Bohemian Grammar. This, by the way, is an 
excellent method of borrowing books. 
is a kind of substantial acknowledgment, which 
leads at once to the recovery‘of a missing volume, 
often of more value to its owner than money.— 
When will the borrowers of books exercise con- 
sciences void of offence in this matter, and be as 
scrupulous in restoring to the proprietor, some 
cherished author, or the fragment of some pre- 
cious set of twelve cr twenty volumes, as they 
are in renewing a note atthe Bank, or discharg- 
ing the bill of a flourishing tradesman? Untila 
more scrupulous punctuality on this subject shall 
prevail, the morality and the civilization of litera- 
ture will be far from perfect. To return to 
Goethe’s card, we have only further to observe, 
that the signature alone appears to be the hand- 
writing of the great magician-poet, while the rest 
of the manuscript probably proceeded from his 
amanuensis. 

It was intimated on a former occasion that one 
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of the strongest passions of Autograph-collectors 
is to procure a complete List of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Tefft has 
recently received from his friend Dr Sprague of 
Albany, among numerous other .invaluable spe- 
cimens, the autograph of Richard Stockton, one 
of the Signers of the Declaration. It has been 
for years upon his list of desiderata, and was al- 
most despaired of, as being probably no longer 
extant. Accompanying it, was an autograph of 
Mrs. Richard Siockton, the poetess, who receiv- 
ed from Gen. Washington the highest compli- 
ment he ever paid. 

Among the less important documents of this 
collection, we have— 

First, A Note, dated Strasbourg, 1785, from 
Charles, Prince of Soleure, who appears to be a 
very dutiful young prince, and is anxious to make 
arrangements for a visit from his two brothers. 

Next, A Note from Constable, the great Edin- 
burgh publisher, enclosing Two Guineas to 
Alexander Murray, who has sketched on the 
back of it the outlines of a sermon. 

"Next, one from Sophie de la Roche, a cele. 
brated authoress of the last century, who appéars 
in this note to address some English friends who 
had placed a daughter under her care at Spire. 

Next, a superscription, in the handwriting of 
Spring Rice, one of the ablest of the present min. 
istry of Great Bricain. 

Next, a Note of two lines from Benjamin Con- 
stant, informing Monsieur Monod where some 
individual resides. This is a valuable auto. 
graph. 

Next, one from Napier, the present Editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, who almost, rivals his 
predecessor Lord Jeffrey for the illegibility and 
obliquity of his manuscript. 

Next, a precious scrap from Alexander Hum. 
boldt, informing some publisher of the height of 
the city of Hague, to be noticed in the margin of 
a forthcoming volume. 

Next, a Manuscript Leaf from the original 
copy of the celebrated ‘*Words of a Believer,” by 
the Abbé de la Mennais. Wiid as the work is, 
he appears to» have adopted much pains and 
method in the transcription of it. 

Next, a sweet little Quaker Note from Amelia 
Opie, to some bookseller, ordering a number of 
works which she wishes to present to a friend. 

Next, a billet from George Combe, the cele- 
brated phrenologist, on the subject of an over- 
charged letter in the Post Office. 

Next, a scrap from Dr. Bowring, soliciting in. 
terest to obtain certain subscriptions. 

We then come to a mass of billets, memoran. 
da, and letters—from Schlosser, an admired Ger- 
man poet; from Grand Pierre, head of the Mis. 
sion School in Paris, a very eloquent and able 
man; from D’Aubigné, Professor at Geneva, au. 
thor of the History of the Reformation, and vari. 
ous other works; from Gaussen, another distin. 
guished professor at Geneva; from Steffens, the 
great natural Philosopher ; from Raumer, author 
of Travelsin England, &c. &c.; from Gesenius, 
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the Biblical critic; from Cheneviere, author of 
many works; from Philip Buttman, the great 
Greek scholar ; from Francis Bopp, the best San- 
scrit scholar of the age; from Freytag, the Ori- 
entalist; from Frederic de Schleiermacher, the 
greatest Theologian of his time ; from A. Pfeffel, 
the Diplomatist and brother of the blind poet; 
from John Henry Pestalozzi, distinguished for 
his efforts in the cause of education, &c.; from 
Boettiger, the celebrated Antiquarian; from Twes- 
ter, author of many works ; from Professor Heng- 
stenberg, the great Biblical critic, &c.; from Co- 
quard, the poet, preacher, &c. &c.; from Malan, 
the reformer ; from the Bishop of Exeter; from 
the Bishop of Quebec; from G. De Felece, one 
of the most learned Theologians in France; a 
leaf from Busler’s Church History, &c. &c. &c. 
Notes or letters from George Bennett, Esq. the 
excellent missionary circumnavigator ; from Wil- 
liam Youngman, author of various theological 
and other works, a man of great talent; from 
George Payne, Tutor at the Western Academy, 
and author of the Elements of Mental Philoso- 
phy; from Felix of Bolbec, one of the ables« 
theological writers in France; from Principal 
Baird of Edinburgh,who applauds and criticises a 
literary work recently presented him by a friend; 
from the Rev. Dr. Lee, the greatest ecclesiasti- 
cal historian in Scotland; from J. S. Bucking- 
hem, the indefatigable and enterprising Member 
of the House of Commons ; from John Wilks, the 
celebrated living champion ofthe Dissenting in- 
terest in Great Britain; from the Dutchess de 
Broglie, daughter of Madame De Stael ; from the 


late Dr. Robert Winter, the revered patriarch of 


the Baptist denomination ; from Pfeffel, nephew 
of the German poet, and ambassador to Bavaria ; 
from David Irving of Edinburgh, a distinguished 
author; from the Rev. Dr. Arundel, Secretary of 
the London Missionary Society to George Ben- 
nett, Esq.—-an interesting letter; from the Rev. 
Greville Ewing of Glasgow, author of a Greek 
Lexicon and other works, aletter evincing great 
delicacy of sentiment ; from Oberlin, a celebrated 
Professor at Strasburg; from the German poet 
Knebel, translator of Lucretius, &c.; from Muil- 
ner, one of the greatest tragedians of Germany, 
whose merits have been made known in England 
by translations of several of his tragedies in 
Blackwood’s Magazine; from the Rev. Dr. Bur- 
net, one of the ablest extempore speakers in 
Great Britain; and from the Marchioness of An- 
nandale, dated 1725, acknowledging the receipt 
of £1500, arrears of jointure, due her from her 
husband. 

The admirers of German sacred literature, 
will be gratified by the inspection of a manuscript 
leaf from the original of Neander’s Church His. 
tory. Heisthe most popular ecclesiastical his- 
torian ofthe present day. The sheet before us 
appears to be the conclusion of the explanatory 
notes, and inculcates the spirit in which true 
Christianity can alone be received and cultivated, 
viz: the spirit of a little child. This manuscript 
was presented by the author himself to the Rev. 
Dr. Sprague of Albany, who again generously 
transferred it to Mr. Tefft. 

Allusion has already been once or twice made 
to Dr. Alexander Murray. This gentleman was 
Professor in the University of Edinburgh, and 
the greatest oriental scholar of hisday. He died 
about the year 1813. He was author of a “His. 
tory of the European Languages,” ‘Life of Bruce 








the Traveller,” and other works. We have be- 
fore us a few extremely interesting memorials of 
his genius and pursuits. One of them is a sheet 
of paper crowded in every part with some of the 
exercises of the great linguist in acquiring a 
foreign tongue. Among his other accomplish. 
ments, he was an elegant poet; and accordingly, 
we have here a few rough but very curious 
sketches from his Muse. The following unfin- 
ished stanza, which appears to be the commence. 
ment ofa sung intended for some festive club, 
will strongly remind us of the daring, reckless 
tone of Robert Burns :— 

“Though whingean’ carles should vex their hearts, 

And ca’ our social meetings sin, 
Awa! we ken their halie arts! 
An honest man defies their din. 
When brithers twelve in Session sat, 
And He was Heap that ken’d them a’, 
The Deil came ben, and claim’d his debt, 
The sourest man ———-——..”’ 

Probably he was here about to write amang 
them a’. But perceiving that 1t would make a 
false rhyme, he threw by the whole affair, which 
has thus remained incomplete. 

On another scrap of paper, we find a few ele- 
giac stanzas, quite unfinished, and full of inter- 
lineary corrections and erasures,but intermingled 
with beautiful touches of poetry. 

A gentleman of this city has recently present. 
ed Mr. Tefft with a letter addressed to him 
seventeen years ago, by the celebrated Macauley, 
late a distinguished Member of Parliament, and 
now a Judge in Bombay, and one of the most 
brilliant contributors to the Edinburgh Review. 
It was written when both himself and his corres. 
pondent were members of the University of Cam- 
bridge in England, and bears evident marks of 
that resplendent talent, which has since so fre- 
quently dazzled and delighted the public of Great 
Britain. Some characteristics of Macauley asa 
writer may be found in the Pruning Knife of 
Southern Rose, Vol. 4, No. 8. 

Another gentleman of Charleston has contri- 
buted a signature of Gen. Moultrie, attached to 
some public instrument, and accidentally found 
in the street. Moultrie had a curious device or 
flourish with which he ornamented his signature. 
It resembled more than anything else a fortifica- 
tion, with its bastions, its salient angles, its re- 
treating angles, its squares, compartments, &c. 
Might there not have been always about him a 
kind of unconscious memory of the most impor- 
tant crisis of his life, and which outwardly ex- 
pressed itself in this very characteristic manner? 

(To be continued.) 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Continued from No. 21, page 164.) 


SWITZERLAND. 

I left Paris on the 31st July, in the Diligence 
for Switzerland. We travelled a macadamized 
road through an extensively cultivated and un- 
dulating country, distinguished by nothing orna.- 
mental except straight lines of poplars, at scatter- 
ed intervals. Farm houses and cottages occa. 
sionally broke the monotony of the road; and 
leagues apart, towns and villages gave a social 
and business like appearance to the country.— 
Thirty-six hours constant riding brought us to 
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Dijon, an old and large provincial town, where I 
proposed to rest: but meeting some difficulty about 
procuring post horses and carriage, I proceeded to 
Dole, eleven leagues further, and there passed 
the night. 

The inhabitants of this town appeared to 
be cultivators of the neighbouring fields.— 
Though comparatively but a village, the national 
taste for places of general resort was here dis- 
played in the tasteful arrangement of u piece of 
woodland, for a promenade. The trees appear- 
ed to have been planted for that purpose, and 
formed a grove, among which, statues were 
placed. Inthe evening the greater part of the 
population resorted thither, and I remarked seve- 
ral swains in their blue work.shirts, with spright- 
ly laughing girls hanging on each arm, crowd- 
ing among the rest to enjoy their evening *pas- 
time. 

I sat during the afternoon at the door-way of 
the inn, and remarked the peasantry bringing 
their grain into the village. They used oxen al- 
most exclusively for the purpose ; the teams drew 
by a yoke placed back of the horns, and lashed 
with thongs over the brow—the pole of the wag- 
gon entered into a hole in the yoke between the 
two animals, and the weight of the cart was so 
balanced on the two wheels as to throw but little 
on the necks ofthe oxen. I saw in noinstance 
more than one yoke of oxen to a cart; they were 
always in fine order, and their colour universally 
white, or rather cream colour. 

M. Dupin, a French writer says, that many hec- 
tares of French territory are yet uncultivated, 


j merely for want of cattle, stock, and manure;— 


that two thirds of the inhabitants are without 
animal food, that more than one third subsist en- 
tirely on oats, buckwheat, rye, chesnuts, and po- 
tatoes, and that the agricultural population is too 
great for the prosperity of France, the proportion 
being about two-thirds. He also adds, that the 
total force of steam engines in France is equal to 
that of 480,600 men; that of England is equal to 
a power of 6,400,000 men. 

I could not refrain noticing a beggar who sat 
the whole afternoon near this hotel, awaiting the 
arrival of strangers to solicit charity. She was 
quite a young woman, and always carried a child 
about her to excite compassion. On the arrival 
of a Diligence she wouid catch it up and begin 
to plead. She never employed herself at the 
slightest occupation, but picking the head of the 
child, or curling its hair, awaited to levy her con- 
tributions on the public. Begging in thismanner 
I learnt was her constant habit, and though con- 
trary to the police regulations of France was not 
checked. Inmy whole route through France I 
was constantly annoyed by such beggars, at 
all places where the Diligence would stop but for 
a moment to change horses; and this nuisance 
exists to as great a degree in Switzerland. 

After a night’s rest in a good bed, for which I 
found the French inns remarkable, I pursued my 
route from Dole and travelled with mountains on 
our left and in front. The fields were ripe for 
harvest, and the peasantry reaping; the hook 
was commonly used by both men and women, 
both of whom transported bundles of grain on 
their heads. Oxen were used in common for 
purposes of agriculture through all the country, 
and never more than one yoke toa cart. 

Through most of my progress from Dijon, 1 
passed small fields of Indian Corn, but total igno-. 
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rance of the proper mode of culture appeared to 
prevail. It was planted at irreguiar distances, 
on a level surface and very near. ‘The corn was 
in tassel, and the height but from two and a half 
to three feet, and a small nubbing was produced 
at the bottom of the stalk. 

The grape seemed to be the staple of the coun- 
try. The vines were planted from the hill tops 
down to the vale. As faras superficial observa- 
tion could go no-regular distances were observed 
in their planting, which varied from one foot 
apart to five. The stalk is cut down every year 
within eight inches or a foot of the ground, from 
which the new wood or shoot is formed which 
yields the fruit. The branches ofthe shoot are 
not allowed to multiply to more than two or three. 
On some grounds the vines were kept up by 
sticks, but this was not common; sometimes they 
were left without any support. An English gen- 
tleman with whom I travelled in company, men. 
tioned that at Hampton Palace in England, there 
is flourishing a vine two hundred years old, from 
which had been gathered in one season three 
tons of grapes. It is called the black Hambo- 
rough grape. He accounted for its extraordina- 
ry fertility and vigour, by the fact of the roots 
having found their way intu one of the sewers of 
the palace. 

In the course of this day’s ride our position was 
very elevated, commanding a fine view of the 
country. Villagesbecame more numerous, and 
from one pointI counted nine. Farm houses oc- 
casionally were built upon the road, though gene- 
rally the people preferred to settle in villages. 
Their houses were neglected and dirty, and their 
persons and habits equally so. The women and 
men here also used the hook in reaping, and 
transported bundles of grain on the head similar to 
the negro custom of the Southern States. Indeed 
from all I could observe of this class, they did not 
rise above the negroes of the South in character, 
appearance, or manner of labour. They wear 
universally wooden shoes, clumsy and unsteady, 
and in shape resembling an Indian canoe. 

Towards the close of this evening we began 
the ascent of the Jura moMtains, and in an hour 
had gained the summit. Here for several leagues 
was a stretch of table land, after which the de. 
scent commenced. At midnight the scenery was 
most romantic, the moon shone with uncommon 
splendour, but gave to objects with its lurid light 
a fantastic and deceptive appearance. Sometimes 
wheat stubble assumed a snowy whiteness, or 
as the sheaves lay upon the ground resembled 
fretted silver. The base of the mountains bodied 
forth a darker hue, while the brow was arrayed 
in cheerful light, and the naked rocks and deep 
chasms looked terrific and profound. 

“The scene was more beautiful far to my eye, 
Than if day inher pride had arrayed it.”’ 

Passing Over an iron suspension bridge, the 
road ran along the Dime river, and in a tortuous 
ascent exhibited from time to time the babbling 
stream and cultivated valley, which was brought 
in strong contrast to the rugged scenery around. 
At the waning hour of night I retired from gazing 
on the repetition of these beautiful and silent pic. 
turés, and fatigued with my walk and the journey 
of the day previous, sunk into deep repose. On 
awaking in the morning the Jura was entirely 
passed, and before us lay the Alps, with Mount 
Blanc and its peaks of snow. The morning air, 
freshened from the icy mountain, bathed our 








cheeks with its bracing influence and raised our 


admiration from such magnificent objects to the 
great Author of their existence. 

A curiosity called the Perte du Rhone, or loss 
of the Rhone, attracted our observation for a few 
moments this morning. It is a stream descending 
from Mount Blanc which passes under the 
ground, and hides itself for a short time from ob. 
servation, then rushes inio light, and hurries to 
swell the accumulating torrent descending to the 
ocean. 

The nearer we approached Geneva, the more 
distinct was the mountainous prospect. Many 
stretched their dark bulk along the sky, but the 
thunder-cloud peaks of Mont Blanc peered into 
the heavens. At last a sheet of water caught 
our eyes, a few steeples and house tops began to 
be discovered, when Geneva and its beautiful 
Lake greeted our longing sight with the reality. 

This journey from Paris to Geneva in a Dili- 
gence is slow and fatiguing ; the distance is three 
hundred and twenty-five miles, which is perform- 
ed in seventy-two hours of constant travelling, 
not an hour allowed for rest and scarcely time for 
ameal. The roads are in general good, but not 
sufficiently attended to; the greater part are ma. 
cadamized: where they are not, the military road 
is used. The cost of travelling in the coupée is 
54 cts. the mile, the average rate of going is four 
and ahalf miles the hour. The horses are all in 
good condition, small and rough—the harness a 
most jumbled up concern of knots, cow-hide and 
rope only to be arranged by a Frenchman or a 
wizzard. The drivers are good whips, and the 
conducteurs: always respectable. 

Geneva is situated at the extremity of the Lake, 
where the Rhone begins to form. This stream 
divides the town. Fronting the Lake are many 
new and fine buildings in progress, called bouti- 
ques de berg, or houses on the bank. The Hotel 
de Berg is here located, which is an extensive 
and excellent hotel, and gives an advantageous 
view of the Lake and its fine scenery. There 
are no other improvements except a new block of 
houses, together with the theatre and botanic 
garden ; the rest of the town is crooked, narrow 
and dirty, differing in no respect from the gene- 
rality of continental towns. A few hours are 
sufficient to explore its remotest points. The 
principal business carried on is watch and jewel- 
ery manufacturing, and few persons leave the 
place without paying tribute. 

The Lake is a beautiful sheet of water, clear 
as amber, at no point very wide, and surrounded 
by mountains. Mont Blanc, though fifty miles 
distant, appears to be one of its barriers. I ob- 
served no islands in the lake to give variety. At 
the town, the batteaux, lumber vessels, and large 
flats filled with washerwomen, make a lively ap- 
pearance. A steam boat also makes a tour on 
the lake every day. Though so much has been 
said of the beauties of the Lake of Geneva, and 
the town itself, I think the first by no means com- 
parable to Lake George, and the last a place not 
long to engage a stranger. I remained there a 
day and proceeded on our proposed excursion. 

It was my good fortune to meet a friend with 
whom, at Geneva; I hired a carriage and depart. 
ed in company. Theroad afew miles from Ge. 
neva follows the course ofthe Arve river till it 
crosses at Bonneville, a smalltown. We passed 
through Clause, another town, and reached St. 





Martin at one o’clock. The equipages of seve. 











ral travellers were collected at a place called the 
Grotto, a deep cave eight hundred ‘feet high 
above the road. The scenery on leaving Clause 
is mountainous, and sometimes the road would 
pass immediately below a most awful height. At 
St. Martin, akind of car called Charabone, is pro- 
vided under monopoly of the government to 
transport travellers to Chamouny, eighteen miles. 
In this chaise the horses are tandem, and the 
front horse ridden. A low step gives ascent to 
a side seat which accommodates two persons con- 
veniently. The road was rough, and in many 
places steep and laburious, affording at projecting 
points a contrast of height and depth, in naked 
ruggedness or half concealed by shrubbery and 
pines. A flock of goats browsed on an opposite 
precipice, where destruction would have awaited 
any other animal. On attaining the summit of 
this mountain, we enjoyed a view of the narrow 
valley of Chamouny. It lay completely surround- 
ed with mountains, and appeared like loveliness 
folded in the arms of a giant. The fields were 
chequered by varied culture, and peaceful hum- 
ble cottages, half hid among garden enclosures 
and fruit trees, and now shadowed by the fading 
rays of a clear sinking sun, imparted a tranquilli- 
ty and softness peculiarly impressive. 

The valley had scarcely opened upon us, be- 
fore the glacier Boissons spread its white surface 
to view, resembling a wide-rushing river sudden- 
ly escaped from confinement, foaming between 
mountains and suddenly converted into ice asit 
rolled. The temperature of the airnow became 
chilly, and as the shades of night enveloped sur- 
rounding objects, our journey terminated at the 
village of Chamouny. 

A comfortable supper on the flesh of the cha- 
mois (which by the way, is of a fine and delicate 
flavour,) and a night’s rest in the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre, prepared us for the usual excursion to the 
Montanvert andthe Mer de Glace. Mules and 
a guide were bespoken over night. Guides in 
this part of the country are brought up to the pro- 
fession. None under sixtéen or abo¥e sixty 
years of age, are allowed to act in that capacity, 
and who have not been trained from childhood 
to the mountain paths, or whose habits and de. 
portment,are questionable; their pay is fixed 
by government. The mules and horses are the 
property of the government, and several hundred 
mules ang horses are always in attendance be- 
tween St. Martin and Martigni. 

A rainy morning delayed our departure from 
the village till eleven o’cluck; we then crossed 
the valley and commenced a precipitous ascent 
ona narrow, winding path. We travelled along 
the edge ofthe mountain, through a wild wood- 
land country, sometimes on the brink of a dizzy 
precipice with the valley and village beneath us, 
and sometimes scrambled among rocks in the 
forest. An open position at length displayed the 
glacier des Bois, and a little more toil brought 
us to the summit of Montanvert, having occu. 
pied three hours and a halfin the ascent. A 
comfortable house is here erected for shelter and 
refreshment of visitors, and we were glad to make 
a halt and order a fire. 

This luxury we did not long enjoy, before our 
guide summoned us for a descent to the Glacier. 
Each individual was furnished with a staff armed 
at one end with iron. A steep and narrow path 
brought us in twenty minutes to the Mer de 
Glace. This is formed by the accumulated snows 
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of ages descending trom neighbouring mountains, 
which have become congealed and conglomerat- 
ed into one solid mass, filling the intervening val- 
ley. The width of ice from one edge of the val- 
ley to the other is near three miles, and in length 
about twenty-five. A bend in the mountains pre- 
vents one from seeing more than six miles in a 
direct line. In the fissures of the ice, a line has 
been let down two hundred feet, but the depth is 
no doubt considerably greater. The surface of 
this sea of ice is irregular, rather undulatory, and 
broken by long gaping cracks, down which 
streams of water are constantly trickling, and are 
heard as they drop in the depth below. The ac- 
cumulation of these streams forms the commence- 
ment of the river Arvéron. Great caution is ne- 
cessary in walking to any extent on the ice; if 
the true path is missed, there is danger of getting 
bewildered among the gaps and being precipita- 
ted into the chasms. The snow which descends 
from Mont Blanc is distinctly marked by its pe- 
culiar whiteness, and extends to about the centre 


of the valley ; that from the other mountains is of 


an ashes colour, from a quantity of gravel and 
stones borne down with it upon its surface. 

This immense mass of ice is said to advance 
towards the valley of Chamouny two hundred 
feet every year. The plane exhibits a conside- 
rable declination, and is under a constant state 
of pressure. From the sides of the mountains 
the soil has been rooted and pushed forward by 
its force, and immense fragments of rock are 
supported and borne along upon the surface.— 
The distance any mass of rock has been trans. 
ported is easily ascertained from the strata of the 
mountain whence it came, as the characters of 
rocks from the mountains differ. The sun’s rays 
gradually melt away large portions of this ice 
from the beaks of the mountains, and cause frag- 
ments at times to be suddenly disengaged, form 
ing petites avalanches, which descend with awful 
force, and like the sound of thunder; these oc- 
cur every day and almost every hour. The Gla- 
cier tefminates immediately against the valley of 
Chamouny like a wall. A milder current of air 
and greater exposure to the sun appears sudden- 
ly to have arrested it. At this point knobs and 
steeples of ice perched on the general mass, 
stand in bold relief against the sky, and as they 
gradually become undermined, are precipitated 
below. Opposite the Glacier, but im the valley 
of Chamouny, stands a small village which in 
winter the ice nearly approaches, and sometimes 
causes alarm, but the thaw of the following sum. 
mer generally reduces it to usual limits. At the 
foot of the Glacier and level of the valley, is a 
scene of wildness and confusion ; immense rocks 
riven from the mountains lay scattered about, and 
stones and gravel hide the surface of the soil. 
The Arvéron, a rapid and creamy coloured 
stream, issues through a fine, natural arch under 
the ice, winds among and escapes from this chaos 
and adds an animated feature to the valley. 

We descended the mountain on foot, along a 
hollow wreught by avalanches, a more steep and 
laborious path than our mules had climbed. The 
termination of the Glacier was always in view, 
and once we had a sight of a petite avalanche. 
We were constantly hearing them roar. At the 
foot of the mountain our mules awaited us, and 
a party of little girls, who offered milk, bread and 
fruit, to refreshus. They had also for sale mine- 
ral specimens, which all the children of this 
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country seek for and sell. Night had shut in be- 
fore our return, and we giadly took shelter from 
a hard rain under the cover of our comfortable 
hotel. 

In allthe villages of this valley are magazines 
of mineralogy. Precious stones are collected 
through the whole region of country—many are 
found by the chamois hunters npon the ice.— 
These stones are cut during the long winter 
months by the inhabitants of the valley, and pre- 
pared to be set in precious metal. They are 
adapted for snuff boxes, necklaces, broaches, &c. 
&c. The onyx, jasper, and amethyst are most 
valuable; agate and other specimens abound. 
Little cabinets of specimens arranged and num. 
bered, are offered for sale in boxes, and pro- 
grams of the surrounding mountains made in 
plaister, which convey the most distinct idea of 
their geography and comparative elevation. 

A deep sense of religion appears to prevail 
through’this section of country; the dominant 
sect is Catholic, and chapels and crosses are 
constantly passed along the road side. On Sun. 
day morning I attended mass in the Village 
Church of Chamouny. The neighbouring coun. 
try had poured out its population, and men and 
women crowded to offer their grateful thanks to 
that God whose works were so fearfully mani- 
fested before them, and from whose boding ter- 
rors they were so constantly and signally preserv- 
ed. The females who partook of the sacred ele- 
ments wore a white hood reaching.to the waist, 
and kneeling at devotion gave the appearance of 
a sisterhood of Nuns; the effect was striking. 

Though several interesting excursions are 
made from the village of Chamouny, yet as they 
are attended by great fatigue, and the character 
of the scenery -is much the same, our party de- 
termined to continue our route the following 
morning to Martigni. 

We started early—the baggage was light and 
transported on the backs of mules, and the whole 
party mounted on mules, (except the guide, who 
walked,) commenced the mountain journey. The 
first few leagues were over a wheeltrack through 
the valley: the Arvéron lay on our left, and on 
our right a distinct view ofthe paths we had as- 
cended and descended the day previous with the 
Glacier des Bois, and three miles further the 
Glacier d’Argentiére. The Col de Balme moun- 
tain now locked in the valley, and we turned and 
lingered on its summit to take once more a last 
parting gaze upon the snow clad peaks of the 
magnificent Mont Blanc. There it lay likea 
summer cloud, and the numerous aiguilles (need- 
les,) or granitic pyramids around it, not to be dis. 
sipated like a baseless fabric, byt endure forever 
as a monument of the stupendous works of God. 
A few steps carried us from the prospect, and 
commanded attention to the rugged track before 
us. Our bold and sturdy mules faultered not for 
difficulties ; the path was always exposed, some- 
times dangerous, and built into stairs on rock. 
Selecting their own way and clattering along, 
they carefully conveyed us sometimes on the 
very edge of the precipice, and browsed as they 
walked. All traces of a road had now been left, 
and atrail barely marked by travellers directed 
our way. We passed a sterile valley, and then 
commenced the ascent of Téte Noire. All that 
the most fasticious traveller could expect in 
mountain scenery is here presented. It is ele. 
vated and grand, profound and awful. We tra. 








velled on the side of a mountain with another 
just opposite, enclosing a narrow and rugged val- 
ley, at whose depth a foaming stream gushed 
through an impeded bed. Sometimes the sides 
of the mountain against us would be almost per- 
pendicular, showing a few scattered pines spring- 
ing from crevices, and with spots of scanty soil 
suspended on the height, while alongside of us 
appeared flourishing a stately forest. Sometimes 
the prospect would be reversed, and on the bo. 
som of a more remote mountain a sheet of snow 
was contrasted with the azure hue of the hori- 
zon. Five hours’ travel amid these wilds ac- 
complished but fourteen miles, and we rested at 
atude hamlet, neara place where the mountain 
had been pierced for a passage. The ride of the 
afternoon renewed many of these scenes, till 
gradually a milder prospect opened; and at 
length the valley of the Rhone formed a vista be- 
fore us, with the village of Martigni in view, and 
the long line of the Simplon rose, stretching like 
a cord till lost in distance. 

This ride was performed on the Sabbath. Con- 
trary to French habits, a sense of religion influ. 
enced the peasantry. Labour was suspended, 
the fields deserted, and the whole population, at. 
tired in their best garb, attending the solemni- 
ties of religion. In the most sequestered spots 
chapels are found, many so small as scarcely to 
contain fifty persons, while others smaller still, 
are only appropriated to the image of the Saviour, 
or the Virgin. 

Martigni is a trifling village, offering no curi- 
osities to the traveller. Mules and guides are 
procured there for excursions to St. Bernard, and 
the mountains of that neighbourhood. 

We now turned our faces towards the West, 
up the valley of the Rhone, and the vast moun. 
tains gradually disappeared behind us. The road 
was romantic, skirted by spurs of mountains, the 
width of the valley occasionally removing them 
to a distance, when again suddenly closing, they 
appeared to impede the path, perhaps holding to 
view, from some jutting point, a farmer’s dwelling 
as a haven of promise, or for a painter’s sketch. 
We at length caught@ight of the Lake of Gene. 
va, on whose limpid surface a few sail were bear- 
ing the commerce of neighbouring towns. Scowl- 
ing around mountains and lake, over peaceful 
villages and smiling terraces, the castle of Chil- 
ton raises its ancient battlements, and, as if it 
would assert supremacy over the waters, also 
advances from the mainland to an insulated rock 
in the lake, from which a drawbridge is thrown 
to the shore. ‘This spot has been the location of 
a castle since 1113; the present structure was 
built in 1238, and has appertained to the Dukes 
of Savoy. It consists of a mass of buildings, ir- 
regularly disposed, and commanded by a square 
tower in the centre. If walls could speak, many 
a tale of sorrow and of crime could these dis- 
close. Passing through several doors and dun. 
geons, we stood in a subterranean hall before a 
large supporting pillar, to which Francis de Bon. 
nivard, a priorof Geneva, had been chained for 
six years. He had inveighed against the liber. 
tinism of the Clergy, about the year 1530, and 
at this hour the stone chafed by his chain, and at 
its limited extent the floor worn by the impress 
of his footsteps, testify how dangerous it is to at. 
tack the habits of any body of men, good or bad, 
who command the prejudices of society. At 
another part of the building a pit seventy feet 
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deep was pointed out, down which prisoners were 
let by a cord, and as the door was closed their 
future history was lost forever. It was known 
that all such were leftto starve to death. ‘This 
castle is now an arsenal. 

An hour’s ride brought us to Vevay, a town, like 
many others in sight around the lake, of incon- 
siderable size, but prettily located upon its bor- 
ders. In all this neighbourhood the country was 
tastefully cultivated ; a scanty soil was walled up 
in terraces, and planted in vines and small fields 
ot Indian corn, which waved on every farm. The 
sun on this day was excessively hot. 

We dined at Vevay, and in the afternoon con- 
tinued our journey in a Diligence. Stopt four 
hours at St. Denis, and arrived in the morning 
at daylight_at Freyburg. 

The approach to Freyburg is interesting. It 
is situated partly on a hill and on the borders of 
the river Treisam. The town is large and well 
built; some of the houses are on the edge of a 
precipice, and give a bird’s eye view of the coun- 
try. The river is crossed on a beautiful suspen- 
sion wire bridge. The number of wires all se- 
cured together may make a diameter of eight 
inches. They crack and groan when a large 
carriage is passing, but their safety is undoubted. 
Ascending the hill opposite to Freyburg, the 
bridge aad town and surrounding country, form- 
ed a beautiful picture. An artist was taking a 
sketch as we passed. 

To lie like a Valet, has long been a proverb, 
and we had to day a specimen of its truth. We 
had been travelling for the last thirty hours with 
an agreeable Swiss gentleman, who, in the ar- 
rangement of passengers at‘Freyburg, had lost 
his seatin our coach. This was now occupied 
by a low person, who contaminated the whole 
carriage bya bottle ofrum. Mr. Valet who rode 
with the coachman, discovering our repugnance 
to our new fellow-traveller, ordered the coach to 
stop, and with the greatest effrontery addressed 
the man, and said, there was a lady in one of the 
carriages behind us who wished his seat. The 
man replied, ‘You spoke impertinently to me 
this morning, sir, and now you ask a favour.” 
Our servant not at all disconcerted, said, “Mais 
pour le complaisance de dame, Monsieur, si vous 
plais, there is an excellent place, le premier 
place in the next carriage, will you have the 
complaisance to accommodate the lady?” The 
man got out, but no lady took his place, and it 
proved all a fabrication to accommodate his em- 
ployer. We had the vacant seat the remainder 
of the journey. 

At mid day we entered Berne. This ig one 
among the largest and best built towns in Switzer- 
land. Being market day the town was crowded, 
and gave an opportunity of observing the far- 
mers of the country. Men and women were 
vending their commodities of cattle, cloth, hard. 
ware, fruit, &c. &c., a heathful and hardy race. 
The town occupies an angle formed by the river 
Aar, which in days of ancient fortification, an- 
swered all the purposes of a ditch. The houses 
are built on low arches, forming long arcades 
which protect pedestrians from rain and sun. At 
the extremity of the principal avenue which tra- 
verses the city, is a clock of curious mechanism. 
A procession of figures announce the hour of 
striking, a cock crows, &c. and a warrior in com. 
plete armour strikes the hour witha club. The 
inhabitants enjoy a small but finely wooded 
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promenade, which commands some extensive 
scenery. The most exquisitely carved work in 
wood is sold in this place, consisting of vases, 
boxes, toys, &c., some beautifully painted. 

(To be continued.) . 








Selected Miscellany. 
THE MINISTER’S BLACK VEIL. 


A PARABLE.* 
(From Twice Told Tales.) 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORN. 

The sexton stood in the porch of Milford meet. 
ing-house, pulling lustily at the bell-rope. The 
old people of the village came stooping along the 
street. Children, with bright faces, tript merrily 
beside their parents, or mimicked a graver gait, 
in the conscious dignity of their Sunday clothes. 
Spruce bachelors looked sidelong at the pretty 
maidens, and fancied that the sabbath sunshine 
made them prettier than on week-days. When 
the throng had mostly streamed into the porch, 
the sexton began to toll the bell,*keeping his eye 
onthe Reverend Mr. Hooper’s door. The first 
glimpse of the clergyman’s figure was the signal 
for the bell to cease its summons. 

‘But what has good Parson Hooper got upon 
his face ?’ cried the sexton in astonishment. 

All within hearing immediately turned about, 
and beheld the semblance of Mr. Hooper, pacing 
slowly his meditative way towards the meeting. 
house. With one accord they started, expres- 
sing more wonder thanif some strange minister 





were coming to dust the cushions of Mr. Hooper’s. 


pulpit.” 

‘Are you sure it is our parson ?’ inquired Good. 
man Gray of the sexton. 

‘Of a certainty itis good Mr. Hooper,’ replied 
the sexton. ‘He wasto have exchanged pulpits 
with Parson Shute of Westbury; but Parson 
Shute sent to excuse himself yesterday, being to 
preach a funeral sermon.’ 

The cause of so much amazement may appear 
sufficiently slight. Mr. Hooper, a gentlemanly 
person of about thirty, though still a bachelor, 
was dressed with due clerical neatness, as if a 
careful wife had starched his band, and brushed 
the weekly dust from his Sunday’s garb. There 
was but one thing remarkable in his appearance. 
Swathed about his forehead,.and hanging down 
over his face,so low as to be shaken by his breath, 
Mr. Hooper had on a black veil. Ona nearer 
view, it seemed to consist of two folds of crape, 
which entirely concealed his features, except the 
mouth and chin, but probably did not intercept 
his sight, farther than to give a darkened aspect 
fo all living and inanimate things. With this 
gloomy shade before him, good Mr. Hooper 
walked onward, at a slow and quiet pace, stoop. 
ing somewhat and looking on the ground, as is 
customary with abstracted men, yet nodding 
kindly to those of his parishioners who still wait- 
ed on the meeting-house steps. But so wonder- 
struck were they, that his greeting hardly met 
with a return. 

‘I can’t really feel as if good Mr. Hooper’s 





* Another clergyman in New England, Mr. Joseph 
Moody, of York, Maine, who died about eighty years 
since, made himself remarkable by the same eccentri- 
city that is here related cf the Reverend Mr. Hooper. 
In his case, however, the symbol had a different im- 
port. In early life he had accidentally killed a be- 
loved friend ; and from that day till the hour of his 
own death, he hid his face from men. 








face was behind that piece of crape,’ said the 
sexton. 

‘I don’t like it,’ muttered an old woman, as 
she hobbled into the meeting-house. ‘He has 
changed himself into something awful, only by 
hiding his face.’ 

‘Our parson has gone mad!’ cried Goodman 
Gray, following him across the threshold. 

A rumor of some unaccountable phenomenon 
had preceded Mr. Hooper into the meeting-house, 
and set all the congregation astir. Few could 
refrain from twisting their heads towards the 
door; many stood upright, and turned directly 
about; while several little boys clambered upon 
the seats, and came down again with a terrible 
racket. There was a general bustle, a rustling 
of the women’s gowns and shuffling of the men’s 
feet, greatly at variance with that hushed repose 
which should attend the entrance of the minis- 
ter. But Mr. Hooper appeared not to notice the 
perturbation of his people. He entered with an 
almost noiseless step, bent his head mildly to the 
pews on each side, and bowed as he passed his 
oldest parishioner, a whitehaired great-grandsire, 
who occupied an arm-chair in the centre of the 
aisle. It was strange to observe, how slowly 
this venerable man became conscious of some- 
thing singular in the appearance of his pastor. 
He seemed not fully to partake of the prevailing 
wonder, till Mr. Hooper had ascended the stairs, 
and showed himself in the pulpit, face to face with 
his congregation, except for the black veil. That 
mysterious emblem was never once withdrawn. 
It shook with his measured breath as he gave out 
the psalm; it threw its obscurity between him 
and the holy page, ashe read the Scriptures ; and 
while he prayed, the veil lay heavily on his up. 
lifted countenance. Did he seek to hide it from 
the dread Being whom he was addressing ? 

Such was the effect of this simple piece of 
crape, that more than one woman of delicate 
nerves was forced to leave the meeting-house. 
Yet perhaps the palefaced congregation was al- 
most as fearful a sight to the minister, as his 
black veil to them. ; 

Mr. Hooper had the reputation of a good 
preacher, but not an energetic one: he strove to 
win his people heavenward, by mild persuasive 
influences, rather than to drive them thither, by 
the thunders of the Word. The sermon which 
he now delivered, was marked by the same cha- 
racteristics of style and manner, as the general 
series of his pulpit oratory. But there was some- 
thing, either in the sentiment of the discourse 
itself, orin the imagination of the auditors, which 
made it greatly the most powerful effort that they 
had ever heard from their pastor’s lips. It was 
tinged, rather more darkly than usual, with the 
gentle gloom of Mr. Hooper’s temperament. The 
subject had reference to secret sin, and those sad 
mysteries which we hide from our nearest and 
dearest, and would fain conceal from our own 
consciousness, even forgetting that the Omnisci- 
ent can detect them. A subtle power was breath- 
ed into his words. Each member of the congre- 
gation, the most innocent girl, and the man of 
hardened breast, felt as if the preacher had crept 
upon them, behind his awful veil, and discovered 
their hoarded iniquity of deed or thought. Many 
spread their clasped hands on their bosoms,— 
There was nothing terrible in what Mr. Hooper 
said ; at least, no violence ; and yet, with every 
tremor of his melancholy voice, the hearers quak. 
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ed. An unsought pathos came hand in Hand 
with awe. So sensible were the audience of 
some unwonted attribute in their minister, that 
they longed for a breath of wind to blow aside 
the veil, almost believing that a stranger’s visage 
would be discovered, though the form, gesture, 
and voice were those of Mr. Hooper. 

At the close of the services, the people hur- 
ried out with indecorous confusion, eager to com- 
municate their pent-up amazement, and conscious 
of lighter spirits, the moment they lost sight of 
the black veil. Some gathered in little circles, 
huddled closely together, with their mouths all 
whispering in the centre ; some went homeward 
alone, wrapt in silent meditation; some talked 
loudly, and profaned the Sabbath-day with osten- 
tatious laughter. A few shook their sagacious 
heads, intimating that they could penetrate the 
mystery; while one or two affirmed that there 
was no mystery at all, but only that Mr. Hooper’s 
eyes were so weakened by the midnight lamp, 
as to require a shade. After a brief interval, 
forth came good Mr. Hooper also, in the rear of 
his flock. Turning his veiled face from one 
group to another, he paid due reverence to the 
hoary heads, saluted the middle-aged with kind 
dignity, as their friend and spiritual guide, greet- 
ed the young with mingled authority and love, 
and laid his hands on the little children’s heads 
to bless them. Such was always his custom on 
the Sabbath-day. Strange and bewildered looks 
repaid him for his courtesy. None, as on former 
occasions, aspired to the honor of walking by 
their pastor’s side. Old Squire Saunders, doubt- 
less by an accidental lapse of memory, neglected 
to invite Mr. Hooper to his table, where the good 
clergyman had been wont to bless the food al- 
most every Sunday since his settlement. He re- 
turned, therefore, to the parsonage, and, at the 
moment of closing the door, was observed to look 
back upon the people, all of whom had their eyes 
fixed upon the minister. Asad smile gleamed 
faintly from beneath the black veil, and flickered 
about his mouth, glimmering as he disappeared. 

‘How strange,’ said a lady, ‘that a simple black 
veil, such a8 any woman might wear on her bon- 
net, should become such a terrible thing on Mr. 
Hooper’s face ! 

‘Something must surely be amiss with Mr. 
Hooper’s intellects,’ observed her husband, the 
physician of the village. ‘But the strangest part 
of the affair is the effect of this vagary, even on 
a sober-minded man like myself. The black veil, 
though it covers only our pastor’s face, throws 
its influence over his whole person, and makes 
him ghost-like from head to foot. Do you not 
feel it so?” 

‘Truly do I,’ replied the lady; ‘and I would 
not be alone with him for the world. I wonder 
he is not afraid to be alone with himself! 

‘Men sometimes are so,’ said her husband. 

The afternoon service was attended with simi- 
lar circumstances. At its conclusion, the bell 
tolled for the funeral ofa young lady. The rela- 
tives and friends were assembled in the house, 
and the more distant acquaintances stood about 
the door, speaking of the good qualities of the 
deceased, when their talk was interrupted by the 
appearance of Mr. Hooper, still covered with his 
black veil. It was now an appropriate emblem. 
The clergyman stepped into the room where the 
corpse was laid, and bent over the coffin, to take 
a last farewell of his deceased parishioner. As 








he stooped, the veil hung straight down from his 
forehead, so that, if her eyelids had not been 
closed for ever, the dead maiden might have seen 
his face. Could Mr. Hooper be fearful of her 
glance, that he so hastily caught back the black 
veil? A person, who watched the interview be- 
tween the dead and living, scrupled not to affirm. 
that, at the instant when the clergyman’s features 
were disclosed, the corpse had slightly shudder. 
ed, rustling the shroud and muslin cap, though 
the countenance retained the composure of death. 
A superstitous old woman was the only witness 
of this prodigy. From the coffin, Mr. Hooper 
passed into the chamber of the mourners, and 
thence to the head of the staircase, to make the 
funeral prayer. It was a tender and heart-dis. 
solving prayer, full of sorrow, yet so imbued with 
celestial hopes, that the music of a heavenly harp, 
swept by the fingers of the dead, seemed faintly 
to be heard among the saddest accents of the 
minister. The people trembled, though they but 
darkly understood him, when he prayed that they, 
and himself, and all of mortal race, might be 
ready, as he trusted this young maiden had been, 
for the dreadful hour that should snatch the veil 
from their faces. The bearers went heavily 
forth, and the mourners followed, saddening all 
the street, with the dead before them, and Mr. 
Hooper in his black veil behind. 

‘Why do you look back ? said one in the pro- 
cession to his partner. 

‘Thad a fancy,’ replied she, ‘that the minister 
and the maiden’s spirit were walking hand in 
hand.’ 

‘And so had IJ, at the same moment,’ said the 
other. 

That night, the handsomest couple in Milford 
village were to bs joined in wedlock. Though 
reckoned a melancholy man, Mr. Hooper had a 
placid cheerfulness for such occasions, which 
often excited a sympathetic smile, where livelier 
merriment would have been thrown away. There 
was no quality of his disposition whick made him } 
more beloved than this. The company at the 
wedding awaited his arrival with impatience, 
trusting that the strange awe, which had gather. 
ed uver him throughout the day, would now be 
dispelled. But such was not the result. When 
Mr. Hooper came, the first thing that their eyes 
rested on was the same horrible black veil, which 
had added deeper gloom to the funeral, and 
could portend nothing bat evil to the wedding. 
Such was its immediate effect on the guests, that 
a cloud seemed to have rolled duskily from be. 
neath the black crape, and dimmed the light of 
the candles. The bridal pair stood up before the 
minister. But the bride’s cold fingers quivered 
in the tremulous hand of the bridegroom, and her 
death-like paleness caused a whisper, that the 
maiden who had been buried a few hours before, 
was come from her grave to be married. If ever 
another wedding were so dismal, it was that fa- 
mous one, where they tolled the wedding-knell. 
After performing the ceremony, Mr. Hooper 
raised a glass of wine to his lips, wishing happi- 
ness to the new-married couple, in a strain of 
mild pleasantry that ought to have brightened 
the features of the guests, like a cheerful gleam 
from the hearth, At that instant, catching a 
glimpse of his figure in the looking-glass, the 
black veil involved his own spirit in the horror 
with which it overwhelmed all others. His frame 
shuddered—his lips grew white—he spilt the un. 








tasted wine upon the carpet—and rushed forth 
into the darkness. For the Earth, too, had on 
her Black Veil. 

The next day, the whole village of Milford 
talked of little else than Parson Hooper’s black 
veil. That, andthe mystery concealed behind 
it, supplied atopic for discussion between ac- 
quaintances meeting in the street, and good wo- 
men gossiping at their open windows. It was 
the first item of news that the tavern-keeper told 
to his guests. The children babbled of it on their 
way to school. One imitative little imp covered 
his face with an old black handkerchiet, thereby 
so affrighting his playmates, that the panic seized 
himself, and he well nigh lost his wits by his own 
waggery. 

It was remarkable, that, of all the busy-bodies 
and impertinent people in the parish, not one 
ventured to put the plain question to Mr. Hooper, 
wherefore he did this thing. Hitherto, whenever 
there appeared the slightest call for such inter- 
ference, he had never lacked advisers, nor shown 
himself averse to be guided by their judgment. 
If he erred at all, it was by so painful a degree of 
self-distrust, that even the mildest censure would 
lead him to consider an indifferent action as a 
crime. Yet, though so well acquainted with this 
amiable weakness, no individual among his pa- 
rishioners chose to make the black veil a subject 
of friendly remonstrance. There was a feeling 
of dread, neither plainly confessed nor carefully 
concealed, which caused each to shift the respon- 
sibility upon another, till at length it was found 
expedient to send a deputation of the church, in 
order to deal with Mr. Hooper about the mystery, 
before it should growinto ascandal. Never did 
an embassy so ill discharge its duties. The minis. 
ter received them with friendly courtesy, but be- 
came silent, after they were seated, leaving to 
his visiters the whole burthen of introducing their 
important business. ‘The topic, it might be sup- 
posed, was obvious enough. There was the 
black veil, swathed round Mr. Hooper’s fore- 
head, and concealing every teature above his 
placid mouth, on which, at times, they could per- 
ceive the glimmering of a melancholy smile.— 
But that piece of crape, to their imagination, 
seemed to hang down before his heart, the sym. 
bol of a fearful secret between him and them. 
Were the veil but cast aside, they might speak 
freely of it, but not till then. Thus they sat a 
considerable time, speechiess, confused, and 
shrinking uneasily from Mr. Hooper’s eye, which 
they felt to be fixed upon them with an invisible 
glance. Finally, the deputies returned abashed 
to their constituents, pronouncing the matter too 
weighty to be handled, except by a council of 
the churches, if, indeed, it might not require a 
general synod. 

there was one person in the village, unap- 
palled by the awe with which the black veil had 
impressed all beside herself. When the depu-. 
ties returned without an explanation, or even ven- 
turing to demand one, she, with the calm energy 
of her character, determined to chase away the 
strange cloud that appeared to be settling round 
Mr. Hooper, every moment more darkly than be- 
fore. As his plighted wife, it should be her pri- 
vilege to know what the black veil concealed. 
At the minister’s first visit, therefore, she entered 
upon the subject, with a direct simplicity, which 
made the task easier both for him and her. After 
he had seated himself, she fixed her eyes stead- 
fastly upon the veil, but could discern nothing of 
the dreadful gloom that had so overawed the mul- 
titude: it was but a double fold of crape, hanging 
down from his forehead to his mouth, and slight. 
ly stirring with his breath. 

‘No,’ said she aloud, and smiling, ‘there is noth- 
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ing terrible in this piece of crape, except that it 
hides a face which I am always glad to look upon. 
Come, good sir, let the sun shine from behind 
the cloud. First lay aside your black veil: then 
tell me why you put it on.’ 

Mr. Hooper’s smile glimmered faintly. 

‘There is an hour to come,’ said he, ‘when all 
of us shall cast aside our veils. Take it not amiss, 
beloved friend, if I wear this piece of crape till 
then.’ 

‘Your words are a mystery too,’ returned the 
young lady. ‘Take away the veil from them, at 
least.’ 

‘Elizabeth, I will,’ said he, ‘so far as my vow 
may suffer me. Know, then, this veil is a type 
and a symbol, and Iam bound to wear it ever, 
both in light and darkness, in solitude and before 
the gaze of multitudes, and as with strangers, so 
with my familiar friends. No mortal eye will 
see it withdrawn. This dismal shade must se- 
parate me from the world: even you, Elizabeth, 
can never come behind it ? 

‘What grievous affliction hath befallen you,’ 
she earnestly inquired, ‘that you should thus 
darken your eyes for ever ?” 

‘If it be a sign of mourning,’ replied Mr. 
Hooper, ‘I, perhaps, like most other mortals, have 
sorrows dark enough to be typified by a black 
veil,’ 

‘But what if the world will not believe that itis 
the type of an innocent sorrow ?’ urged Eliza. 
beth. ‘Beloved and respected as you are, there 
may be' whispers, that you hide your face under 
the consciousness of secret sin. - For the sake of 
your holy office, do away this scandal !’ 

The color rose into her cheeks, as she intima- 
ted the.nature of the rumors that were already 
abroad in the village. But Mr. Hooper’s mild- 
ness did not forsake him. He even smiled again— 
that same sad smile, which always appeared like 
a faint glimmering of light, proceeding from the 
obscurity beneath the veil. 

‘If I hide my face for sorrow, there is cause 
enough,’ he merely replied; ‘and if I cover it for 
secret sin, what mortal might not do the same?’ 

And with this gentle, but unconquerable obsti- 
nacy, did he resist all her entreaties. At length 
Elizabeth sat silent. For afew moments she ap- 
peared lost in thought, considering, probably, 
what new methods might be tried, to withdraw 


her lover from so dark a fantasy, which, if it had 


no other meaning, was perhaps a symptom of 
mental disease. Though of a firmer character 
than his own, the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
But, in an instant, as it were, a new feeling took 
the place of sorrow: her eyes were fixed insen- 
sibly on the black veil, when, like a sudden twi- 
light in the air, its terrors fell around her. She 
arose, and stood trembling before him. 

‘And do you feel it then at last?’ said he mourn. 
fully. 

She made no reply, but covered her eyes with 
her hand, and turned to leave the room. He 
rushed forward and caught her arm. , 

‘Have patience with me, Elizabeth ! crfed he 
passionately. ‘Do not desert me, though this veil 
must be between us here on earth. Be mine, 
and hereafter there shall be no veil over my face, 
no darkness between our souls! Itis but a mor- 
tal veil—it is not for eternity! Oh! you know 
not how lonely Tam, and how frightened, to be 
alone behind my black veil. Do not leave me 
in this miserable obscurity for ever !’ 

‘Lift the veil but once, and look me in the face,’ 
said she. 

‘Never! It cannot be! replied Mr. Hooper. 

‘Then, farewell! said Elizabeth. 

She withdrew her arm from his grasp, and slowly 
departed, pausing at the door, to give one long, shud- 
dering gaze, that seemed almost to penctrate the mys- 
tery of the black veil. But, even amid his grief, Mr. 


' Hooper smiled to think that only a material emblem 


had separated him from happiness, though the horrors 
which it shadowed forth, must be drawn darkly be- 
tween the fondest of lovers, 

From that time no attempts were made to remove 
Mr. Hooper’s black veil, or, by a direct appeal, to dis- 
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cover the secret which it was supposed to hide. By | 


persons who claimed a superiority to popular preju- 
dice, it was reckoned merely an eccentric whim, such 
as often mingles with the sober actions of men other- 
wise rational, and ting*s them all with its own sem- 
blance of insanity. But with the multitude, good Mr. 
Hooper was irreparably a bugbear. He could not 
walk the street with any peace of mind, so conscious 
was he that the gentle and timid would turn aside to 
avoid him, and that others would make it a point of 
hardihood to throw themselves in his way. ‘The im- 
pertinence of the latter class compelled him to give up 
his customary walk, at sunset, to the burial ground ; 
for when he leaned pensively over the gate, there 
would always be faces behind the grave-stones, peep- 
ing at his black veil. A fable went the rounds, that 
the stare ofthe dead people drove him thence. It 
grieved him, to the very depth of his kind heart, to 
observe how the children hed from his approach, 
breaking up their merriest sports, while his melancho- 
ly figure was yet afar off. Their instinctive dread 
caused him to feel, morgstrongly than aught else, that 
apreternatural horror was interwoven with the 
threads of the black crape. In truth, his own antipa- 
thy to the veil was known to beso great, that he never 
willingly passed before a mirror, nor stooped to drink 
at a still fountain, lest, in its peaceful bosom, he should 
be affrighted by himself. This was what gave plau- 
sibility to the whispers, that Mr Hooper’s conscience 
tortured him for some great crime, too horrible to be 
entirely concealed, or otherwise than so obscurely in- 
timated. Thus, from beneath the black veil, there 
rolled a cloud into the Sunshine, an ambiguity of sin 
or sorrow, which enveloped the poor minister, so that 
love or sympathy could never reach him. It was said, 
that ghost and fiend consorted with himthere, With 
self shuduerings and outward terrors, he walked con- 
tinually in its shedow, groping darkly within his owa 
soul, or gazing through a medium that saddened the 
whole world Even the lawless wind, it was believ- 
ed, respected his dreadful secret, and never blew aside 
the on Kut still good Mr. Hooper sadly smiled at 
the pale visages of the wordly throng as he passed by. 

Among all its bad influences, the black veil had the 
one desirabie effect, of making its wearer a very effi- 
cient clergyman. By the aid of his mysterious em- 
blem—for ihere was no other apparent cause—ne be- 
came a man of awful power over souls that were in 
agony for sin. His converts always regarded him with 
a dread peculiar to themselves, affirming, though but 
figuratively, that, befure he brought them to celestial 
light, they had been with him behind the black veil. 
Its gloom, indeed, enabled him to sympathize with all 
dark affections. Dying sinners cried aloud for Mr. 
Hooper, and would not yield their breath till he ap- 
peared ; though ever, as_he stooped to whisper con- 
solation, they shuddered at the veiled face so near 
their own. Such were the terrors ofthe black veil, 
even when death had bared his visage! Strangers 
came long distances to attend service at his church, 
with the mere idle purpose of gazing at his figure, be- 
cause it was forbidden them to behold his face. But 
many were made to quake ere they departed! Once, 
during Gov. Belcher’s administration, Mr. Hooper 
was appointed to preach the election sermon. Cover- 
ed with his black veil, he stood before the chief ma- 
gistrate, the council, and the representatives, and 


wrought so deep an impression, that the legislative 


measures of that year, were characterized by all the 
gloom and piety of our earliest ancestral sway. 

In this manner Mr. Hooper spent along life, irre- 
proachable in outward act, yet shrouded in dismal 
suspicions ; kind and loving, though unloved, and 
dimly feared; a man apart from men, shunned in 
their health and joy, but ever summoned to their aid 
in mortal anguish. As years wore on, shedding their 
snows ahove his sable veil, he acquired a name 
throughout the New England churches, and they call- 
ed him Father Hooper. Nearly all his parishioners, 
who were of mature age when he was settled, had 
been borne away by many a funeral: he had one con- 
gregation in the church, and a more crowded one in 
the church-yard ; and having wrought so late into thew 
evening, and done his work so well, it was now good 
Father Hooper’s turn to rest. 

Several persons were visible by the shaded candle- 
light, in the death-chamber of the old clergyman.— 
Natural connexions he had none. But there was the 
decorously grave, though unmoved physician, seeking 
only to mitigate the last pangs of the patient whom he 
could not save. There were the deacons, and other 
eminently pious members of his church. ‘There, also 
wasthe Reverend Mr. Clark, of Westbury, a young 
and zealous divine, who had ridden in haste to pray 
by the bed-side ofthe expiring minister. There was 
the nurse, no hired handmaiden of death, but one 
whose calm affection had endured thus long, in se- 











crecy, in solitude, amid the chill of age, and would 
not perish, even at the dying hour. ho, but Eliza- 
beth! And there lay the hoary head of good Father 
Hooper upon the death-pillow, with the black veil 
still swathed about his brow and reaching down over 
his face, so that each more difficult gasp of his faint 
breath caused it to stir. All through life that piece 
of crape had hung between him and the world ; it had 
separated him from cheerful brotherhood and wo- 
man’s love, and kept him in that saddest ofall prisons, 
his own heart ; and still it lay upon his face, as if to 
deepen the gloom of his darksome chamber and shade 
him from the sunshine of eternity. 

For some time previous, his mind lad been con- 
fused, wavering doubtfully between the past and the 
present, and hovering forward, as it were, at intervals, 
into the indistinctness of the world to come. There 
had been feverish turns, which tossed him fro-n side 
to side, and wore away what little strength he had. 
Bat in his most convulsive struggles, and in the wild- 
est vagaries of his intellect, when no other thought 
retained its sober influence, he stillshowed an awful 
solicitude lest the black veil should slip aside. Even 
it his bewildered soul could hove forgotten, there 
was a faithful woman at his pillow, who, with averted 
eyes, would have covered that aged face, which she 
had last beheld in the comeliness of manhood. At 
length the death-stricken old man lay quiétly in the 
torpor of menta! and bodily exhaustion, with anim- 
perceptible pulse, and breath that grew fainter and 
fainter, except when a long, deep, and irregular in- 
spiration seemed to prelude the flight of his spirit. 

The minister of Westbury approached the bedside. 

‘Venerable Father Hooper,"said he, ‘the moment of 
your release is at hand. Are you ready for the lifting 
oi the veil, that shuts in time from eternity ?’ 

Father Hooper at first replied merely bya feeble 
motion of his head: then. apprehensive, perhaps, that 
his meaning might be doubtful, he exerted himself to 
speak, 

_ ‘Yea,’ said he, in faint accents, ‘my soul hath a pa- 
tient weariness until that veil be lifted.’ 

‘And is it fitting,’ resumed the Reverend Mr. Clark, 
‘that a man so given to prayer, of such a blameless 
example, holy in deed and thought, so far as mortal 
judgment may pronounce: is it fitting that a father in 
the church should leave a shadow on his memory, 
that may seem to blacken a lifeso pure? I pray you, 
my venerable brother, let not this thing be! Suffer 
usto be gladdened by your triumphant aspect, as you 
go to your reward. Before the veil of eternity be 
lifted, let me cast aside this black veil from your face” 

And thus speaking, the Reverend Mr. Clark bent 
forward to reveal the mystery of so many years. But, 
exerting a sudden energy, that made all the beholders 
stand aghast, Father Hooper snatched both his hands 
from beneath the bed clothes, and pressed them 
strongly on the black veil, resolute to struggle, if the 
minister of Westbury would contend with a dying 
man. 

‘Never !’ cried the veiled clergyman. 
never !’ 

‘Dark old man!’ exclaimed the affrighted minister, 
‘with what horrible crime upon your soul are you 
now passing to the judgment ”” 

Father Hooper’s breath heaved ; it rattled in his 
throat; but, with a mighty effort, grasping forward 
with his hands, he caught hold of life, and held it 
back till he should speak. He even raised himself in 
bed; and there he sat, shivering with the arms of 
death around him, while the black veil hung down, 
awful, at that last moment, in the gathered terrors of 
alife-time. And yet the faint, sad smile, so often 
there, now seemed to gliminer from its obscurity, and 
linger on Father iio per’s lips. 

‘Why do you tremble at me alone?’ cried he, turn- 
ing his veiled face round the circle of pale spectators. 
‘Tremble also at each other! Have men avoidedme, + 
and women shown no pity, and children screamed 
and fled, only for my black veil? What, but the mys- 
tery which it obscurely typifies, has made this piece 
ofcrape soawful? When the friend shows his in- 
most heart to his friend ; the lover to his best-beloved; 
when man does not vainly shrink from the eye of his 
Creatcr, loathsomely treasuring up the secret of his 
sin; then deem me a monster, for the symbol beneath 
which I have lived, and die! I look around me, and, 
lo! on every visage a Black Veil!’ 

While his auditors shrank from one another, in 
mutual affright, Father Hooper fell back upon his pil- 
low, a veiled corpse, with a faint smile lingering on 
the lips Still veiled, they laid him in his coffin, and 
a veiled corpse they bore him to the grave. The 
grass of many years has sprung up and withered on 
that grave, the burial-stone is moss-grown, and good 
Mr. Hooper’s face is dust; but awful is still the 
thought, that it mouldered beneath the Black Veil ! 


‘On earth, 
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OREGEWAL POSTRE.a 


ROSALIE. 


’Tis fearful to watch by a dying friend, 
Though luxury glistens nigh ; 

Though the pillow of down be softly spread 
Where the throbbing temples lie ;— 





Though the loom’s pure fabric enfold the form, 
Though the shadowy curtains flow, 

Though the feet on sumptuous carpets tread 
As “lightly as snow on snow ;""— 


Though the perfum’d air as a garden teems 
With flowers of healthy bloom, 

And the feathery fan just stirs the breeze 
In the cool and guarded room ; 


Though the costly cup for the fever’d lip 
With grateful cordial flows, 

While the watching eye and the warning hand 
Preserve the snatch’d repose. 


Yes, even with these appliances 
From wealth’s unmeasured store, 
Tis fearful to watch the spirit’s flight 
To its dim and distant shore. 


But oh, when the form that we love is laid 
On Poverty’s chilly bed, 
When roughly the blast to the shivering limbs 
Through crevice and pane is sped ; 


When the noon-day sun comes streaming in 
On the dim or burning eye, 

And the heartless laugh and the worldly tread 
Is heard from the passers by ; 


When the sickly lip for a pleasant draught 
To usin vain up-turns, 

And the aching head on a pillow hard 
In restless fever burns ; 


When night rolls on and we gaze in woe 
On the candle’s lessening ray, 
And grope about in the midnight gloom 
: And long for the breaking day ; 


Or bless the moon as her silver torch 
Sheds light on our doubtful hand, 

When pouring the drug which a moment wrests 
The soul from the spirit-land ; 


a) 


When we know that sickness of soul and heart 
Which sensitive bosoms feel— 

When helpless, hopeless, we needs must gaze 
On woes we cannot heal,— 


\% ' This, this is the crown of bitterness ; 

| And we pray as the lov’d one dies 

That our breath may pass with their waning pulse, 
f And with theirs close our aching eyes. 


les 


My story tells of sweet Rosalie, 
Once a maiden of joy and delight, 

A ray uf love from her girlish days, 
To her parents’ devoted sight. 


The girl was free as the river-wave 
That dances to ocean’s rest; 

And life looked down like a summer’s sun 
On her pure and gentle breast. 


She saw young Arthur—their happy hearts 
Like two young streamlets shone, 

That leap along on their mountain path, 
Then mingle their waters as one. 


They parted ;—he 1 oved to western wilds 
To seek for his bird a nest ; 

And Rosalie dwelt in her father’s halls, 
And folded her wings to rest, 


But her father died, and a fearful blight 
O’er his child and his widow fell— 

They sunk from that day in the gloomy abyss 
Where sorrow and poverty dwell. 


Consumption came, and he whispered low 
To the widow of early death ; 

He hastened the beat of her constant pulse, 
And baffled the coming breath. 


He prey’d on the bloom of her still soft cheek, 
And shrivelled her hand of snow ; 

He check'd her step in its easy glide 
And her eye beamed a restless glow. 


He choked her voice in its morning song, 
And stifled its evening lay, 

And husky and coarse rose her midnight hymn 
As she lay on her pilloy to pray. 


Poor Rosalie rose by the dawning light, 
And sat by the midnight oil ; 

But the pittance was fearfully small that came 
By her morning and evening toil. 


*T was then in her lodging the night-wind came 
Through crevice and broken pane, 

*T was there that the early sun-beam burst 
With its glaring and burning train. 


When Rosalie sat by her mother’s side 
She smothered her heart’s affright, 

And essay’d to smile, though the monster Want 
Stood haggard and wan in her sight. 


She pressed her feet on the cold damp floor, 
And crushed her hands on her heart, 

Or stood like a statue so still and pale 
Lest a tear or a cry should start. 


Hier household goods went one by one 
To purchase their scanty fare ; 

And even the little mirror was sold 
Where she parted her glossy hair. 


Then hunger glared in her full blue eye, 
And was heard in her tremulous tone, 

And she longed for the crust that the beggar eats 
As he sits by the way-side stone. 


The neighbors gave oftheir scanty store, 
But their jealous children scowled ; 
And the eager dog that guarded the street, 

Look’d on the morsel and howl’d. 


Then her mether died—’twas a blessed thing! 
For the Jast faint embers had gone 

On the chilly hearth, and the candle was out 
As Rosalie watched for the dawn. 


"T'was a blessed exchange from this dark,cold earth 
Tothose bright and blossoming bowers, 

Where the spirit roves in its robes of light 
And gathers immortal flowers ! 


Poor Rosalie lay on her mother’s breast, 
Though its fluttering breath was o’er; 

And eagerly press’d her passive hand 
Which returned the pressure no more. 


In darkness she closed the fixing eyes, 
‘ And saw not the deathly glare ; 
Then straitened the warm and flaccid limbs 
With a wild and fearful care. 


And ere the dawn ofthe morrow broke 
On the night that her mother died, 

Poor Rosalie sank irom her long, long watch 
In sleep by her mother’s side. 


(When they woke from their kindlier rest,) 
The beautiful girl with her innocent face 
Asleep on the corpse’s breast. 








*T was a sorrowful sight for the neighbors to voor 








Her hair flowed about by her mother’s side, 
And her hand on the dead hand fell : 

Yet her breathing was light as the lily’s roll 
When waved by the ripple’s swell. 


There ‘was surely a vision of heaven’s delight 
Haunting her exquisite rest, 

For she smiled in her sleep such a heavenly smile 
As could only beam out from the blest. 


*T was fearful as beautiful ; and as they gazed 
The neighbors stood whispering low, 
Nor dared they reinove her white arm from the dead 
_ Where it seemed in its fondness to grow. 


Life is not always a darkling dream, 
God, loves our sad waking to bless, 

More brightly perchance for the dreary shade 
That heralds our happiness. 


A stranger stands by that humble door, 
A youth in the flush of life, 

And sudden hope in his thoughtful glance 
Seems with sorrow and care at strife. 


Manly beauty, and soul-formed grace 
Stand forth in each movement fair, 

And speakin the turn of his well-timed step 
And shine in his wavy hair. 


With travel and watchfulness worn was he, 
Yet there beamed on his open brow 
Traces of faith and integrity, 
Where conscience had stamped her vow. 


*T'was Arthur—he gazed on those two pale forms, 
Soon one was clasped to his heart!— - - 
In piercing accents he called her rame— 
That voice bade the life-blood start. 


Not on the dead doth she ope her eyes, 
Life, love spread their living wings ; 

And she rests on her lover’s breast as a child 
To its nursing mother clings. 


A pure white tomb in the near grave yard 
Betokens the widow’s rest, 
But Arthur has gone to his forest home, 


And shelters his dove in his nest. 
C. G. 


SBLSCLED LPOSTRT. 
UNIVERSALITY OF POETRY. 
. (From Dr. Holmes’s Pvems.) 

There breathes no being but has some pretence 
Tothat fine instinet called poetic sense ; 
The rudest savage, roaming through the wild, 
The simplest rustic, bending o’er his child, 
The infant, listening to the warbling bird, 
The mother, smiling at its half-formed word ; 
The boy uncaged, whotracks the fields at large, 
The girl, turned matron to her babe-like charge; 
The freeman, casting with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the turrets of the land ; 
The slave, who, slumbering on his rusted chain, 
Dreams of the palm-trees on his burning plain ; 
The hot-cheeked reveller, tossing down the wine, 
To join the chorus pealing “Auld lang syne” ; 
The gentle maid, whose azure eye grows dim, 
While Heaven is listening to her evening hymn ; 
The jewelled beauty, when her steps draw near 
The circling danee and dazzling chandelier : 
E’én trembling age, when spriag’s renewing air 
Waves the thin ringlets of his silvered hair ;— 
All, allare glowing with the inward flame, 
W hose wider halo wreathes the poet’s name, 
While, unembalmed, the silent dreamer dies, 
His memory passing with his smiles and sighs! 
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